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Many educational conferences, includ- 
ing the recent conference on the Ameri- 
can High School at the University of 
Chicago, have been concerned with the 
acquisition of values in American so- 
ciety and their relationship to the 
schools. A number of writers in recent 
years have emphasized the fact that a 
major shift in American values has taken 
place. The writings of such men as Reis- 
man in The Lonely Crowd and of Whyte in 
The Organization Man are examples of 
this emphasis. 


The relationship of the schools as 
social institutions to the changing val- 
ues in American society has also been 
examined. Spindler, for example, classi- 
fied the values found in American so- 
ciety as traditional and emergent and 
pointed out that controversies in edu- 
cation can better be understood as a 
series of complex but very real con- 
flicts in core values. ! 


Getzels classified the values found 
in American society as sacred and secu- 
lar.? He pointed out that, while sacred 
values remain relatively stable, secular 
values have undergone and are undergoing 
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crucial transformation and change. The 
result is that society is constantly 
faced with value dilemmas and 


+++ we have side by side in the community and 
in the educational institutions, a kaleido- 
seope of shifting and confusing, if not abso- 
lutely contradictory, assumptions about life 
and the values that are really ours. 2% 


The school administrator faces the dif- 
ficult task of attempting to work with 
individuals who hold differing values 
and to coordinate them into an effective 
and efficient organization for dealing 
with the problems of the schools. 


Value Differences and Administration 


Previous studies of administrative ef- 
fectiveness have considered human rela- 
tions in administration, styles of ad- 
ministrative leadership, the effects of 
supervision, attitudes toward superiors, 
and so on. Satisfaction has been related 
to such factors as participation in 
planning and decision-making, fulfill- 
ment of expectations, and group unity. 
Leadership studies have involved the ap- 
praisal of types of leadership and per- 
ceptions of leader behavior.* None of 
these, however, have dealt with differ- 
ential values as a factor in adminis- 
trative behavior. 


In a study recently completed under 
the auspices of the Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center, Prince attempted to de- 
termine the relationship between values 
held by individuals in the school and 
the effectiveness, satisfaction, and 
confidence in leadership of these indi- 
viduals.* The study was based on the 
theory that there is a relationship be- 
tween the extent of agreement in values 
held by principals, teachers, and stu- 
dents and the degree of effectiveness, 
satisfaction, and confidence in leader- 


i 
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Ship found in the school. From this main 
thesis four questions were advanced for 
investigation: 


1. What is the nature of teachers' 
values? 


2. What is the nature of principals' 
values? 


3. What is the relationship between 
students' values and their ratings of 
teacher effectiveness? 


4. What is the relationship between 
the extent of agreement of principals' 
and teachers' values and the teacher's 
confidence in leadership, the teacher's 
satisfaction, the teacher's rating of 
the principal's effectiveness, and the 
principal's rating of the teacher's ef- 
fectiveness? 


Subsidiary to these questions and in- 
directly related to school administra- 
tion were several other questions which 
involve the student population. These 
were: 


5. What is the nature of students' 
values in different types of schools? 


6. What is the nature of value dif- 
ferences between high school freshmen 
and seniors? 


7. What effect do differences in val- 
ues have on the course of study pursued 
in high school? 


8. What effect do differences in val- 
ues have upon grades received in high 
school? 


The present article will be concerned 
chiefly with the first four questions. 


The Assessment of Values 


In order to study values empirically, 
it was necessary to develop an instru- 
ment by which values could be measured 
and shifts in values indicated. It was 
not until Spindler classified the values 
found on the American scene into tra- 
ditional and emergent values and Getzels 
placed them into clearly defined cate- 
gories that this could be done. The 
traditional categories are (1) indi- 
vidualism, (2) work-sueccess ethic, (3) 
future-time orientation, and (4) Puritan 
morality. The emergent categories are 
(1) relativistic moral attitudes, (2) 
conformity, (3) sociability, and (4) 
present-time orientation. This categori- 
zation made it possible to write items 
in each category to which a respondent 
could indicate agreement or disagreement 
or choose one over the other. 


Within the traditional-—emergent value 
framework an instrument, designated 
as a Differential Values Inventory, 
was devised for use in the study. This 
consisted of sixty-four forced-choice 
items and was designed to determine 
whether an individual holds to the tra- 
ditional or to the emergent set of val- 
ues. It was developed from extensive 
pilot studies conducted with many more 
items which were subject to careful ap- 
praisal by item analysis. A measure of 
confidence in leadership, teacher ef- 
fectiveness, and teacher satisfaction 
was obtained through the use of the 
Confidence-Effectiveness-Satisfaction 
(C.E.S.) battery developed by the Mid- 
west Administration Center. A measure 
of principal effectiveness was also ob- 
tained through the use of a question- 
naire patterned after the C.E.S. bat- 
tery. 


The study was made in sixteen public, 
two private, and four church-related 
high schools with enrollments ranging 
between 500 and 1,000 students. A total 
of 20 principals, 100 teachers, 602 
seniors, and 591 freshmen participated 
in the study. All of the participants 
took the values inventory and, in ad- 
dition, the principals rated teacher ef- 
fectiveness, the teachers rated principal 
effectiveness and their own satisfaction 
and confidence in leadership, and the 
students rated teacher effectiveness. 
The value score of an individual on the 
values inventory was equal to the number 
of times he chose the traditional re- 
sponse out of sixty-four pairs of items. 
Value scores were obtained for each 
principal, teacher, and student and were 
used in the analysis. 


The Nature and Effect of Values 
in the School 


The findings of the study can best be 
indicated by discussing them in terms of 
the following questions. 


1. What is the nature of teachers’ 
values? The mean value score for all 
teachers was 33.28 and teachers' value 
scores ranged from a low (most emergent) 
of 10 to a high (most traditional) of 
49. Results showed that older teachers 
were more traditional in their value 
patterns than younger teachers. When 
teachers over fifty years of age were 
comnared with teachers under thirty 
years of age the difference in mean 
value scores between the two groups was 
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significant at the .05 level when the 
t-test was applied. 


2. What is the nature of principals’ 
values? The mean value score for the 20 
principals included in the study was 
35.55. The mean age of the principals 
was 47.10. Ten were forty-seven years or 
older and ten were under forty-seven. 
The elder principals' mean value score 
was 39.00, whereas the mean value score 
for the younger principals was 32.10. 
The difference between these means was 
significant at the ,.01 level. 


3. How do differences in values affect 
students’ ratings of teacher effective- 
ness? Students were asked to rate their 
teachers in eight general areas on ef- 
fectiveness and the highest and lowest 
effectiveness ratings were compared with 
the differences in value scores between 
the teacher being rated and the student 
doing the rating. It was found in the 
present study that students with value 
patterns similar to that of a teacher 
are more apt to perceive the teacher's 
behavior as effective than do students 
whose value patterns are dissimilar. On 
the other hand, when students were asked 
to rank teachers in the order of their 
preferences on four questions, the data 
revealed that value differences between 
students and teachers affected these 
choices only slightly, and that students 
appeared capable of ranking their teach- 
ers with little regard to the value dif- 
ferences between them. 


4. What is the relationship between 
teachers’ and principals’ values and 
confidence in leadership, effectiveness, 
and satisfaction? When the five schools 
with the lowest average difference be- 
tween principals' and teachers' values 
were compared with the five schools with 
the highest average difference, it was 
found that (1) the degree of congruence 
in values between teachers and princi- 
pals is directly related to the teach- 
er's confidence in leadership and to the 
teacher's rating of the principal's ef- 
fectiveness, and (2) no significant re- 
lationship is indicated either between 
value differences and teacher satis- 
faction or between value differences and 
the principal's rating of teacher ef- 
fectiveness. 

Value Differences and Confidence 
in Leadership 


The study indicates that value differ- 
ences between teachers and principals do 
affect the teacher's confidence in the 
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principal's’ leadership and the teacher's 
rating of the principal's effectiveness. 
The effects of these value differences 
will be manifest in the interpersonal 
relationships carried on in the school-- 
the selection of teaching personnel, the 
appointment of committees, the public 
relations program, communications, and 
the daily contacts between individuals. 
The effects of the differences in values 
held by principals, teachers, and stu- 
dents will also be felt by those who are 
responsible for guidance activities, es- 
pecially in rapidly growing school sys- 
tems. The teacher with an emergent value 
pattern will have the most confidence in 
and will deem most effective a principal 
who also possesses an emergent value 
pattern. A teacher with a traditional 
value pattern will perceive a principal 
with a similar value pattern as most ef- 
fective and will have confidence in his 
leadership. 


Value Differences and Effectiveness 


No significance was found in the re- 
lationships between value differences 
and teacher satisfaction and between 
value differences and the principal's 
rating of teacher effectiveness. Why 
should values make a difference when the 
teacher rates the principal's effective- 
ness, but not when the principal rates 
the teacher's effectiveness? Does the 
principal use a different set of cri- 
teria in rating his teachers than the 
teachers use in rating him? It seems 
that he does, and logically so. The 
principal is trained in administration 
and supervision and knows how a capable 
teacher should perform. He may have 
twenty, fifty, or more teachers in his 
school. By making comparisons among a 
number of teachers and by drawing on 
his background of experience and train- 
ing, it seems he can objectively indi- 
cate which of his teachers are most ef- 
fective. It is not necessary that the 
teacher's ideas, beliefs, and values 
coincide with his. 


This is not the case with the teacher, 
however. A teacher has only one princi- 
pal and looks to one individual, not 
several, for commendation or disapproval. 
The teacher rates the principal's ef- 
fectiveness on the latter's performance 
as a leader,.and a guide, on his re- 
actions to the teacher's work and his 
interest in the teaching task, and on 
his personality. The principal's beliefs, 
ideas, and values play an important role 


in all of these things. Thus it seems 
that the difference in the human rela- 
tionship between the principal's view of 
the teacher and the teacher's view of 
the principal accounts for the signifi- 
cant part which value differences play 
in the teacher's rating of the principal 
and the lack of significance when the 
principal rates the teacher. These same 
factors play an important role when the 
teacher rates his own confidence in the 
principal's leadership. 


Value Differences and Satisfaction 


No significant difference was found 
between the degree of congruence in 
principals' and teachers' values and 
teachers' ratings of satisfaction with 
their job. This may be because the con- 
cept, "satisfaction" has impersonal char- 
acteristics. Satisfaction is a global 
concept and involves many things--job 
factors, co-workers, rapport with stu- 
dents, the individual's home situation, 
freedom to accomplish goals, and so on. 
A teacher may be satisfied with his work 
if he feels a sense of accomplishment, 
has good relations with students, and 
things are running smoothly at home. The 
personality, beliefs, and values of the 
principal need not enter the picture at 
all. On the other hand, a teacher may be 
dissatisfied with his work if he is un- 
successful in handling students, or has 
troubles at home, or if he fails to see 
where he is contributing to the further- 
ance of the goals of the school. Again, 
the personality, beliefs, and values of 
the principal need not have a bearing on 
feelings of satisfaction and are seem- 
ingly of minor importance. Guba and Bid- 
well have observed the global nature of 
satisfaction and point out that "the 
teachers who conform most closely to the 
teacher-personality model are by no 
means the most satisfied, either with 
their work or with themselves, but, de- 
spite this fact, they are rated as among 
the more effective teachers by their 
principals."6 They also observe that the 
problem of teacher satisfaction and ef- 
fectiveness is closely related to the 
development of teachers' career lines. 


Other Implications for Administration 


The concept of traditional and emerg- 
ent value systems has significant impli- 
cations for an important part of school 
administration--the curriculum. A cur- 
riculum is based upon a philosophy of 
education and the curriculum-maker 


must decide which values should be per- 
petuated as he outlines what should be 
taught. Although the present study has 
made no attempt to attach value judg- 
ments to types of value patterns, there 
are obviously some areas where this 
must be done either consciously or un- 
consciously. 


Study of the effect, of value differ- 
ences held by individuals and groups 
upon relationships within the school 
opens up promising avenues of investi- 
gation in school administration. It has 
been shown that the extent of agreement 
in values between teachers and princi- 
pals has a significant relationship to 
the teacher's rating of the principal's 
effectiveness and to the teacher's con- 
fidence in the principal's leadership. 
At the same time, the extent of agree- 
ment in values seems to have little ef- 
fect upon either individual satisfaction 
or the principal's ratings of teacher 
effectiveness. Studies of administrative 
behavior have previously shown that the 
major reference groups in the school 
perceive the administrator in different 
ways. Studies of value differences may 
suggest one clue as to why this is so. 


Further study and investigation of 
values and value conflicts can provide 
administrators with important insights 
into some of the basic causes of con- 
flicts in education. A better under- 
standing of these conflicts and of the 
cultural change taking place in America 
will enable them to more effectively 
meet the present challenge to the schools. 
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